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Editorial Comments 


Were Those Four Years Wasted? 


Some time ago one of our graduates remarked, in speaking of his 
college days, “it was four years wasted as far as I’m concerned.” I im- 
mediately disputed the point; but on reconsidering his statement a few 
days later the thought occured that possibly he was right, it is possible 
to have completely wasted four years and yet to have graduated with a 
degree. A degree is merely proof that its holder has shown the requisite 
ability to memorize and to learn by rote. It is assumed that a university 
graduate possesses and has been trained to use the ability to think — but 
has he? It is also assumed that some leadership ability has been instilled 
or developed — but is that necessarily true? In these days of overcrowded 
class rooms and lecture halls, of strained laboratory facilities, it is more 
than ever true that “you get out what you put in”. Effort brings its own 
reward. Quantity has increased, but what has become of quality? 

Upon the basic thought behind the attendance at college or university, 
much of the value of attendance rests. One whose aim is solely to 
obtain a degree—merely for its own sake—vwill benefit little from 
instruction and training regardless of how thorough it might be. One 
who is seeking knowledge and in whose mind a degree is of itself of 
little moment, will, in general, find his interests broadened and his mind 
sharpened. He emerges a better person, a better citizen, an educated 
person. 

The purpose of a university is two-fold. First it strives to extend 
the frontiers of knowledge, then to pass that knowledge on to the 
younger generation. Unlike schools which assume that the pupil is not 
anxious to learn and which base their methods on that assumption, 
the university assumes that the student is a seeker after knowledge and 
“lets him seek”. At college the professor does not teach, he merely points 
the way. A college education in this modern world of ours, consists not 
of a series of facts to be learnt, but. of methods of learning. The well 
educated man is not one who can rhyme off the kings of England or 
who knows the chemical composition of thiamin, but one who says on 
graduation, “How little I know, how much I have to learn.” who feels 
that the more he studies the less he knows; he never sits back with a 
know-it-all feeling, for a college degree merely opens to him the door to 
wider knowledge. It is not the end but the beginning of education. 

Under the somewhat abnormal conditions presently existing in_ this 
world, many people are attending an institution of higher learning, who, - 
some years ago would have stopped at the High School level. The majority 


of those people are seeking higher education in order that they may be 
better prepared to meet the conditions of life, they realize that college 
is not the open sesame of life, but merely the basic training on which a 
successful business or professional career may be built. A few misguided 
souls are attending our colleges under the mistaken impression that the 
average employer worships the sheepskin, and that the little words 
college graduate mean an extra thousand or two a year, as well they 
may — after several years service. It is true that even a “Magna Cum 
Laude” must start at the bottom, though a university education, will, in 
general, enable one to assimilate knowledge more quickly and so to 
advance in position and salary more rapidly, but it does not necessarily 
follow that a B. Com. (for instance) will not remain a fifty dollar a 
week clerk for the rest of his life. To those whom college is merely a 
base on which to build a career those four years are not wasted, far 
from it! The man who is outstanding in his student days — scholastically 
and as a leader or as an organizer—is almost without fail outstanding 
in business life; executives are made not born, and most of them are 
made at college. There are two classes of people, leaders and followers. 
Transition from one class to the other is difficult, it is at college that 
most of us stop being followers and become leaders; seldom is the tran- 
sition made after entering the hustle end bustle of business life. At college 
every opportunity is given to become a leader and an attempt is made 
to force some degree of leadership upon us, to make us think and act 
for ourselves. If that one lesson has been learnt then our time has been 
well spent. 

It is indeed unfortunate that there are some who believe that a college 
degree as such, will give them a well paid position, for on them the 
four years training has been wasted. They enrolled as followers, graduated 
as followers and always will be followers. They sought a degree as an 
end in itself and when that end has been obtained, promptly assume that 
all knowledge is theirs and due deference should be given to their a pas 
intellect. They cannot see why “Joe” who is a “High School Graduate’ 
should earn as much or more than they, They cannot grasp the fact that Joe 
may possibly be a seeker after truth and a better educated man than 
themselves, and having attained his education in spite of difficulties, is 
a better man. To such as these, their four years were indeed wasted. 

At the present time, and for the past four years our colleges and 
universities have been badly overcrowded — have indeed been splitting 
at the seams—and this has unfortunately, but naturally, resulted in a 
lowering to some extent of the prewar standards of instruction, and has 
resulted in a slight lowering in the quality of the graduate. Mass produc- 
tion resulis in poorer products as a rule, and the colleges are no exception. 

There is however a difference in this case, for the human factor must 
be taken into consideration and a student is essentially human. We have 
had large numbers of students attending our colleges under the aegis of 
a benevolent government and the majority of them are hardened war 
veterans — mature, serious men and women — they know what they are 
doing and concentrate all their energies on their studies. They have 
already spent five years of their youth in an occupation which, as far as 
civilian business training goes, was an utter waste; and they are determined 
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not to waste another four years and very few of them will. It is indeed 
unfortunate that there are among the veteran students a few who, coming 
from somewhat underprivileged families are convinced that upon gradua- 
tion they will be welcomed with open arms by all and sundry with offers of 
positions of trust and responsibility, and with correspondingly large sa- 
laries, Rude indeed will be their awakening for they are wasting their four 
years, unless they learn the two main lessons of college life — that educa- 
tion is never static, never ends, to stand still is to retreat, for knowledge 
is ever striving ever reaching forward; that convocation is not the end 
of a phase but the beginning of a new phase of life, and whether or not 
that new phase is a bright one rests upon themselves. Whether or not 
those four years are wasted is up to each of us individually for, as 
William Henley so aptly said in his “Invictus”: 
“I am the captain of my soul, 
The master of my fate.” 


College Recognition 


With the granting of the charter to Sir George Williams College 
‘jast year, many institutions and societies have “jumped on the Georgian 
band-wagon”, and have recognized our degrees for post-graduate study. 

Examples of this may be found in the following extracts from letters 
written by Dr. Norris to Charles Nichols, President of our Association of 
Alumni:— 

“You might be interested to know that we received word recently 
from the Central Board of Examiners of the Department of Education of 
the Province of Quebec, that the Bachelor's degree of Sir George Williams 
College will henceforth be recognized for purposes of the High School 
Teachers’ Diploma.” ae: 

“The Bar of the Province of Quebec has approved the College's degree 
for purpose of the Bar Act, thereby enabling graduates of the college to 
enter the study and practice of this profession.” ; 

“A letter from Mr. D. S. Thomas, Chairman of the Council of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, Canadian Branch, has informed us that 
he has received from the Council of the Institute in London, a cable 
indicating that Commerce graduates of the College will henceforth be 
granted the same exemptions and prerogatives toward the C. I. S. diploma, 

- as are the graduates of other recognized universities.” 

“This added recognition is most encouraging, particularly when it is 
recalled that almost similar action was taken recently by the ruling 
bodies, in reference to the C. A. and C. G. A. diplomas.” 


On Relics 


Prof. C. W. Thompson 


Some people preserve everything they can. They cannot bear to 
throw away an old dress or a broken teacup. ‘Some day it may come in 
useful’ they say, and they put everything away in the back of the cupboard, 
or in a dusty attic, out of the way. The discarded dress or the broken 
teacup is replaced by a new one, and on the old and forgotten glories the 
dust of years accumulates. No one thinks of this collection of useless cloth- 
ing and bric-a-brac, broken chairs and china figures as of any value. It is 
even too much trouble to throw them away. Time plays havoc, aided by 
moths and damp or, perhaps, the sun shines unchecked through the attic 
window, day after day, and year after year, till the brightly coloured 
tapestry becomes a faded yellow, and old black and white miniatures are 
scarce y even outlines of our ancestors. 

But what is left is being turned into relics. If they are left long 
enough, someday they will be valuable. And why? More practical and 
methodical house-keepers have thrown away the broken cup, the legless 
chair, the unfashionable dress. By degrees the old pattern, the old style of 
former generations gives way to its modern counterpart. No one thinks 
of using a spinning-wheel or long-handled bed-warming pan to-day; they 
have become relics. The spinning-wheel stands in the cerner of the drawing- 
room, a rare curiosity; the warming pan hangs on the hall wall, brightly 
polished, an ornament and a valuable one. Yet, it is more than likely that 
both were forgotten fordyears before they had these places of honour; 
very probably they were many times in danger of being thrown away. 

The value of relics depends on their scarcity much more than on their 
intrinsic value. Much of the antique furniture which remains is stil! 
serviceable, and is almost priceless; but, in actual fact, as an article of 
useful furniture, it is worth no more than its modern equivalent of equally 
good material and workmanship. 

Does the value of the relic, then, depend on its age, its history, its 
family asscciations, as well as on its scarcity? Assuredly not on its age, 
for age enfeebles; still less on its history (outside of those relics preserved 
in museums and collections of historical and private interest); most 
assuredly not on family associations, for relics are bartered from hand 
to hand with little or no regard for family ownership. It would seem 
then that their value does not fie. essentially, in any of these, but 
primarily and absolutely in their relative scarcity. 

Every domestic servant who break; a willow pattern plate, or loses 
a Georgian teaspoon has added so much more to the value of those that 
remain. She is the unconscious benefactor of all owners of willow pattern 
plates and Georgian teaspoons. The maniac who destroys a picture by an 
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old master, unwittingly increases the value of all the remaining paintings 
by these old masters; there is one less available to the nation, one less 
to individual collectors. 

Fire, storm, wary shipwreck, erosion and a thousand other agencies 
mutilate and destroy the, perfect relics of the past. When no perfect relics 
are to be had the imperfect specimens become priceless, and are more 
valuable than the best of the perfect ones ever were. These agencies of 
destruction are beyond our control as individuals, but there is one enemy 
which we combat — the enemy called Carelessness. Note how carefully any 
person will preserve a specimen of which there is but one, or at the 
most two extant. There may have been only one in the first instance, 
as in the case of an original manuscript, or a masterpiece of art which 
can never be duplicated. We realize the value of such a possession, and 
take care that no harm, which we can prevent, comes to it. 

Yet, after all, is this preservation of relics, long past useful service, 
and of no intrinsic value, a monument to human weakness, a flagrant 
display of covetousness? For charity's sake let us assume that it is not. 
Let us not suppose that the real and underlying motive of this preservation 
of relics is in order to possess what someone else has not, and thus display 
our superiority over less fortunate fellows. Rather let us assume that 
it is a genuine desire to preserve to posterity examples of the arts of 
byegone days —some as a stimulus to emulate the achievements of our 
ancestors, others as patterns which our own generation will try to improve 
upon. 

Whatever be the motive of possessing these relics let us be thankful 
that there always have been, and still are those who are interested in 
preserving such heirlooms. The more of these that are preserved the less 
value in cash, perhaps will the relics have, but the more people will have 
the opportunity of admiring them, and of learning from them the 
history of the past. Time, accident and other uncontrollable elements 
will continue to remove all too many of our treasures, till, at some time, 
unspecified and uncertain, the last of one particular kind will finally 
disappear. 

But, before this stage is reached, the one or two remaining specimens 
will be available to only a few favoured ones — those who can afford to 
travel from the ends of the earth to satisfy their desires. Too valuable 
to risk in travelling exhibitions, too rare to be of value as an educator 
to the general public, such a relic is at once priceless, and yet almost 
worthless to the world at large. There remains a knowledge of these 
rarities through written word and _ pictorial reproduction; a weak subs- 
titute, like a letter from an absent friend where no friend comes, or a 
photograph of a lover where no lover is; but both better than nothing at 
all. 

Let us preserve, then, the relics of our youth; the relics of our 
ancestors; the beautiful things of to-day that we may leave to the world 
a heritage precious through the ages, heirlooms portraying the highest 
artistry of the times, and monuments to the everyday life of the foundation 
of nations, the beloved homes of the people; and feel that in this great 
struggle of human life we are leaving to those who will struggle afterwards 
something to lighten the burden, something to encourage them to greater 
effort, that they, in their turn, may leave something worthy of their day 
to the days which are to come. 


LIFE UNDERWRITING 
AS A PROFESSION 


hy Lambert Mayer 


On January 25 last, a Life Insurance salesman called on a man he 
knew, but whom he had never solicited before. Fifty-three years old, the 
man seemed to be in good health and had a good income from a small 
business he owned, therefore could be classified as a good prospect, or 
at least suspect, since the need for insurance was still an unknown quantity. 

The agent was moderately (and pleasantly, of course) surprised 
when the man greeted him with “I was just going to contact you in a few 
days as 1 was planning to buy a $15,000 policy. What's the difference in 
premiums between participating and non-participating Ordinary Life?” 

No, the agent did not take out an application then and there, nor 
answer the question. Instead, he tried to find out the reason why the man 
wanted to take out such a policy, whether there was really a need for 
additional insurance, of what type and for what amount. 

What he learned next really amazed him; the man planned to cash 
in the $8,000 surrender value of the $17,000 insurance he already owned. 
Buying a new $15,000 policy, he figured, would leave him with about the 
same amount of protection and $8,000 in his pocket. He would have to 
pay a premium of something like $700 a year, instead of $311, but his 
wife would get so much more if he died the next day. 

As patiently as he could, the agent explained to him that Life 
Insurance was not speculation and that, even if it should be, the odds 
were against his benefiting by the move he had planned. The mortality 
table showed that, at 53, a man’s expectation of life is 20.05 years, with 
three chances out of four to live to be 65. A rapid calculation of cash 
surrender values at 65 and of the 12 premiums to be paid until then 
proved that the man would then be losing about $4,000. 

As he was going home, that night, the agent did not feel the least 
remorse for having turned down an insurance proposition that would 
have brought him more than $460. This might surprise an outsider at 
first glance, but on further consideration would show the salesman to 
be right. He could have used the money at that time, but he was convinced 
that the course of action selected was by far preferable to any other. 
The good will built up in that interview had already given him a good 
lead and was bound to give many more, but even that is not so important 
if one considers the professional aspects of Life Underwriting. This will 
become easily understandable in the following paragraphs from “Career 
Underwriting — A Life Work” (a ‘must’ for all those considering Life 
Underwriting for a career): - } 
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“The properly trained and well qualified life insurance underwriter is 
to a very large degree a professional man. A profession is generally con- 
sidered to be a calling which is noble in purpose, meets a social need, 
involves a science, and is an occupation in which serving human needs is 
to a great degree the actuating motive as contrasted with the commercial 
attitude in which the profit motive is uppermost. We usually consider 
medicine, law, teaching, and so forth, as professions. 

“The development of the life insurance business and its distribution 
through increasingly well qualified representatives leads to the conclusion 
that the best life insurance men (and those we would naturally seek to 
emulate if we entered the business ourselves) are motivated quite as much 
by the service they render as by the money they make. 

“As one man put it, “Before I can philosophize I must eat’. By this 
he meant that certain material wants must be taken care of before a man 
can be happy. But, equally important is the fact that ‘ Man does not live 
by bread alone’. All of us work for compensation but that compensation 
is tuade up of two parts: money, and a personal satisfaction wich the job 
done. It is safe to say that few men who are motivated entirely by the 
amount they make can be successful career life underwriters. That is one 
reason why selling life insurance has such a professional aspect”. 

With the trend .oward fewer and better salesmen, the opportunity 
for earning while learning, for building up the clientele of his choice, for 
personal development and for advancement in a permanent and _ stable 
business (when we recall that between the years 1930 and 1940 the 
country went through the most severe depression in its history, we realize 
that any increase at all in the amount of insurance in force is truly 
remarkable), a business free of seniority restrictions, where age is no 
barrier, and with so many great advantages, Life lasurance oliers a wonder- 
ful opportunity to an ambitious young man, especially if he has a college 
education. 

Besides reading the booklet mentioned above, it is suggested that 
you see your student counsellor and review your aptitude tests with him. 
The next step is to obtain an interview with the manager of a branch of 
a Company you like. Their test should be the final deciding factor and 
then “You're in”. 

As a conclusion, I would like to quote Ralph Englesman, member of 
the Million-Dollar Round Table: “There are two ways of: becoming 
financially independent: Buying Life Insurance and selling it’. 


Your Executive 

Members of the Executive of the Association of Alumni are: - President 
— Charles Nichols; Vice-President — Ken Campbell; 2nd Vice-President — 
Dr. H. Dundass; Representatives to the Board of Governors —S. Olaf 
Meyer and Gordon Galbraith; Corresponding Secretary — Dorothy Horsey: 
Recording Sec’y — Elizabeth C. Lynes; Tresurer —— Maurice Langelier; Pro- 
gram Chairman — Bette Kalmanasch; Membership Chairman — Grant Wes- 
ton; Rep. to Undergrads’ Athletic. Council — Ribton C. Jonas; Social Chair- 
man — Roland Picard. Publications Chairman —C. Frank Stannard; Pub- 
licity Chairman — Alec S. Fineberg. 


A Student's Conception 
of the College 


Reprinted from the “Georgian.” — October 21, 1948. 


“Sit George Williams College? Where is that?’ said my friend. 
This article is an attempt to answer his question. 

If you could imagine yourself in a helicopter over Montreal, you 
would spot St. Catherine and Sherbrooke Streets like the parellel line of 
an imaginary letter 'H." Placed upon the horizontal bar (Drummond St.) 
is a tall building with Y. M. C. A. painted on it in large white letters. 
This is where S. G. W. C. is located. But let us come down to earth for 
a closer glimpse of this new university, 

It is true that all colleges have a certain atmosphere about them. 
Oxford has its “High” with St. Mary’s crooked spire in the distance; 
Queens has a solidarity animated by its buildings of grey Scotch granite; 
Bishops, viewed from the river presents a Medieval atmosphere as cap 
and gown move in the cloisters; McGill has those memorial gates 
through which great scholars have passed. Sir George has its Drummond 
Street with Mount Royal coming marching down the street to meet. it. 
Its buildings are embryonic structures within the Y. M. C. A. In its 
“trough” the students rub shoulders with business men and sales girls 
struggling for service across the counter, 

S. G. W. C. has no imposing memorial gates as do other universities. 
The entrance is a mental concept existing in the mind of every student — 
the name of the gate is “Inquiry.” Through it the students pass from 
the world of ‘Doubt’ to the campus of Truth. 

Where is Sir George’s atmosphere? Other universities have football 
teams — our team is a combination of teacher and student; our goal is 
the development of persons. Some universities are noted for turning out 
excellent doctors, lawyers or engineers. S. G. W. C. is noted for turning 
out a student capable of appreciating the power of the Natural Sciences 
plus a knowledge of the Humanities enabling him to use this power 
wisely. Some universities pride themselves on their fraternities; our fratern- 
ity is a brotherhood embracing men and women of all creeds and nations. 

‘Where is Sir George Williams College?” It exists in the» minds of 
all its students who have passed through the gates of Inquiry into the 
Campus of Truth. We may point with pride to any of our professors or 
students and say —‘'There is OUR college!” 


Robert W. Osborne. 
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we sandlubber Goes to ed 


by Gordon Ja mes 


The main deck of H. M. C. S. Kings seethed with excitement. A 
large group of young sub-licutenants was gathered in front of the 
general signal notice board exchanging salty quipps in an effort to hide 
their feelings. “Congratulations, Tom, old boy, you drew a destroyer. 
Say, Ralph, who's skipper of that converted tub you're going to?” 

Raiph Armstrong elbowed his way a little closer to the noticeboard. 
Abbey-Allan-Annette — there it was! Armstrong, Ralph G., Sub-Lieu- 
tenant, H. M. C. S. Preston for watchkceping duties. H. M. C. S. Preston! 
Destroyer, Minesweeper or Corve.te? He eased his way over to the 
Officer of the Day. ‘Sir, H. M. C. S. Preston — ” “Just a minute, Armstrong. 
Yes, here she is! ! Newly commissioned corvette, you can pick her up at 
jetty five.” 

Born in a large inland city, Armstrong, like most of the other 
officers in training, had only a vague idea of the sea; had never seen it 
until coming to Halifax for his final officer's training; though he had 
heard a lot about it from his father, whose. family had followed the sea 
for generations. 

After intensive training at his home division, he had left for Halifax, 
and there had received further training in navigation, gunnery, signals 
and seamanship. Now, at last, the great day had arrived. 

Nine hundred miles south of Iceland, a large allied convoy ploughed 
silently across the Atlantic. S. C.—, a slow convoy, had been at sea now 
for twelve days. Only the occasional wisp of smoke or a fluttering’ flag 
signal showed the presence of man aboard the ships of the convoy. The 
decks of the ships were piled high with the sinews of war. Tanks, guns, 
planes and a multitude of other goods; while the holds were filled with 
grain, gasoline and miscellaneous cargo 

Sub-lieutenant Armstrong paced the narrow bridge of his ship. The 
first streaks of dawn crept stealthily across the convoy, creating almost a 
mirage of the ships in the uncertainty of it’s first light. Dawn came late 
in these northern latitudes and twilight early for it was mid-winter. He lit 
a cigarctte (no smoking was allowed during the dark hours in case a 
U-boat might sight the tiny glow and be directed to the convoy) and 
sent the quartermaster to wake the captain. Almost the end of another 
watch and the nerve-wracking job. of shepherding the convoy along it’s 
route. He wondered just how many wa-ches like this he had stood — 
hundreds? — so many he had lost count.,No trace of the green officer 
now. One learns fast on the Atlantic. 


His reveries were interrupted by the appearance of the captain. He 
saluted smartly. “Good morning Sir. Convoy course 045 degrees, speed 
10 knots.” ‘Good morning Armstrong. Looks kind of greasy this morn- 
ing.” “Right sir, almost too quiet. We received a storm warning trom 
the commodore this morning.” A few minutes later Chief skipper Brown 
relieved him of his watch and, having passed on the convoy’s course and 
speed, he went below to the wardroom for a wash and breakfast his 
appetite not the least bit dimmed by the reference to feathers in the eggs 
and other unsayoury observations from Brown. 

x * 

He awoke with a jolt. He looked at his watch, it said five minutes 
to ten. “Must have only slept an hour,” he muttered to himself. He lay 
on his back and felt the increased movement of the ship which rolled him 
to port one minute and starboard the next with a small toss up and down 
in between. He tried lying on his stomach for a while, holding on with 
both hands. 

A sharp knock on his cabin door interrupted any further attempt to 
get some sleep. “Come in,” he yelled. The cabin door opened to reveal 
an oilskinned figure whom he recognized as Smith, one of the seamen 
on the forenoon watch. Smith grinned sheepishly. “Captain wants you 
to get some men and see that everything is well secured for a blow Sir”. 
“Right, Smith, be right up. I guess oilskins are the rig of the day’. “Aye, 
Sir. It’s beginning to slop up a bit.” A gross understatement, from the 
look of Smith’s dripping oilskins. 

He rolled out of his bunk, slipped into his oilskins and made his 
way to the upper deck. On deck, he mustered the off-duty hands and an 
hour later made his way to the bridge and reported all in order. The 
sea was building up rapidly but had not yet developed much of a swell 
(a movement of the ocean’s surface independent of the waves). The 
waves, hitting the bow, sent sheets of spray over the ship. He looked at 
the convoy. Heavily laden, the ships were already feeling the increased 
presure of wind and sea and the columns were lengthening. 

By 1600 hours the wind was blowing a half ga!e and the Preston 
pitched and rolled heavily. The swell had increased greatly and the con- 
voy's speed of advance had been reduced io a few knots. The wind 
increased in intensity throughout the night and by morning was blowing 
a full gale. The convoy was now dispersed over an area twenty mile; long 
and five miles across; had been beaten to a standstill and was barely 
able to maintain steerageway. : 

As the day wore atong, the sea became rougher and the only concern 
now was the safety of ihe ship. The :cream of the wind in the rigging 
was deafening. Something happened every minute now. It was all one 
could do to hang on. The tops of the waves, torn to pieces by the wind, 
were hurled through the air. 

Helpless, the men of the, Preston, clung to their ship and suffered 
with her the pounding of .he sea. Suddenly they saw a mountainous wave 
approaching and watched fascinated as it lifted the ship high in the air. 
They felt the ship's speed increase as she fell into its trough. They hit 
with a sickening thud and the ship like a wounded thing quivered from 
stem to stern. The huge wave rolled over them pushing them down as 
by a mighty hand. Just when it secmed that they could hold thier breath 
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no longer, the ship rose slowly and they filled their lungs greedily with 
air. 

Water cascaded off the ship back into the sea. He looked over to 
where the captain and the lookouts had been standing and, saw that they 
too had mercifully not been swept overboard. The ship had not escaped 
lightly. The bridge and wheelhouse were badly damaged; both lifeboats 
were smashed to splinters; the main armament of the ship was twisted 
at a crazy angle; storerooms, cabins and messrooms were flooded; depth 
charges containing hundreds of pounds of explosives had been washed 
back and forth across the lower deck and some of them had had their 
steel ends ripped off as though they had been made of tissue paper. 

They never could understand how temporary repairs had been made; 
how living spaces had been pumped and bailed out; how they had carried 
on through the rest of the scorm. Other ships had not been so fortunate, 
as they learned later from Admiralty reports. 

Days later, a corvette, her sides and superstructure chipped and coated 
heavily with rime, limped into port. Soon, sporting a new coat of paint, 
her repairs completed, she would put to sea again to do her part in 
guarding the lifeline to Britain. Perhaps too, the next time they would 
only have a few of Hitler’s U-boats to worry about. 


Late 
Nlows 
Flashes 


On going to press, the results of McGill’s exams were announced, and 
the names of many Georgian grads were prominent on the list. 

B. Hymovitch (B.Sc. '44) and G. Mahoney (B.Sc. ’41) received their 
Ph.D. in Psychology. 

George de Shields (B.A. 47) and Haroid Potter (B.A. 39) earned their 
M.A; the former in Psychology, the latter in Sociology. 

Nathan Berkson (B.Sc. ’41) and Louis Rakita (B.A. '42) were awarded 
the title of M.D. 

Madeleine Dugal (B.A. 46) and Jack Goldner (B.A. '48) received the 
degree of Bachelor of Social Work. 

James T. Elo, a member of the 1949 8.G.W.C. Graduating Class (Arts), 
won the Montreal Dental Club Gold Medal for highest standing in the 
science and practice of dentistry at McGill along with the title of D.D.S.. 
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HUMAN REVELATION 


When all seemed blue, 
And life at an end 

She met a man 

Who came to understand. 


He saw the light, 

He saw the darkness, 

And weighed the two 

Like a judge upon the bench. 

The scale ‘tipped one way, 

And the scale tipped the other way. 
The light turned dark, 

And the dark turned light, 

And all stood in grey; 

Confusion reigned. 


Then one day his eyes he opened, 
He looked at the girl who was so sad, 
And she came to him — 

Not like the Madonna of virtue or 
The Goddess of love or 

The Venus of beauty, 

But she came, as she was 

In the vision of goodness and purity. 
Her head that was hanging low 

With her eyes that rested downcast 
Were slowly raised by the power of his gaze — 
The amazement of his own revelation. 


Slowly their eyes met. 

Their .hearts united, 

Their hands clasped. 

The blue and the grey 

Then turned to crimson and scariet. 
The light that was nimble 

And small, burst forth 

With radiance and glow 

To engulf that boy and girl: 

To bring them a life of 

Happiness and contentment eternal — 
And to all who came within their radiance. 


—- Contributed. 
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(Se os 
by yes Re Hem 


What better topic of conversation is there for young ladies than that 
of dress. But what are we saying —is dress only the conversation for 
the young and the female sex? Which man does not examine his set of 
ties several times before choosing the right one to match his suit, or 
examine his sox and shirts to match, or blend? And again, is the matter 
of ciothes confined to the young? Certainly not. The middle-aged find 
even greater sport in covering up that which 1s gone, the charm and 
physic of their youth. The old also find a certain pleasure in it — they 
no longer pretend; and as a result the clothes of conservatism and well- 
groom go into a stage of slovenliness and indifference. 

We have often heard this critical remark. ‘The boys and girls of today 
think of nothing but clothes.’ And though we must admit that this is 
partly true, it certainly does not make for a complete truthful statement. 
Clothes came into fashion even as far back as the days of Adam and Eve. 
The very first pages of the Bible— when God created heaven and earth 
and man came to life——the question of clothes became a major topic for 
conversation. True enough it has taken many forms and shapes to bring 
it to its present day standards, but let us not be concerned with the 
history of attire. 

The purchase of an article of clothes is as dynamic and interesting as 
the growth of a bloom from its first tiny speck of green pushing its 
way through the earth—then rising above it with its changing shape 
and form. Its pushing, stretching up and up to the sky and sun, taking 
color and strength, forming into a branch then sprouting leaves and 
holding within its bosom, the bud, the flower. Then seeing the bud grow 
bigger and bigger until it finally bursts forth from its outer petals to 
spread forth with exultation and show itself in full bloom. 

From the first moment a young lady decides to purchase a new dress 
for example, an idea, a shape, a form is being organized within her 
mind. Usually, at first, it cannot be identified even within its own 
cerebellum, but then when she thinks of the occasion or occasions she 
iniends to wear that dress to, its shape begins to form — just like the 
flower that forms differently in different environments. Once the outer 
form is made, it is a question of shopping around for the further 
development of the idea. Very often this is quite an arduous task, but the 
more arduous the more exciting when it is found. To anyone who has 
ever done any selling, this expression would be quite common, “Yes, 
this is a very nice dress, but it is not quite what I want. It is not quite 
what I had in mind. Thank you, good-bye.” And so the idea is blossoming 
to be found and to burst forth. 
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To the critic and especially the one with finer taste who may wonder 
how females are capable of conceiving the purchase of certain, 
shall we say, atrocious modes. To them we can only say, that the stylists 
have conceived them first — and each to his own taste. 


We may be sure that a wise psychiatrist will use his patients’ mode 
of dress as a clue to analysing their personality. This clue is so simple 
and one that can be used by all to help them understand their friends, 
neighbors or enemies. This can be achieved if we but open our eyes anc 
look to see just beyond the surface of things. We can tell with a great 
degree of accuracy, people’s financial standing by the clothes they wear, 
their temperaments by their consistency or inconsistency in their choice 
of modes, their character in the way they wear their clothes, ther sense 
of beauty by their color combinations and harmony, their culture by the 
styles they chose, and last but not least, their habits by the cleanliness of 
their attire and general carriage. This analysis or observance, we must add, 
is one that must be used with a great deal of reservation; for the human 
being is the most complicated single organism on earth and not one or 
many surmises will give us a truly accurate picture of the whole, The 
human being is constantly growing, changing, shaping and developing. 
The college student is a good example of this developing and changing. 
The constant change in ideas and dress, is an exemplification of the un- 
folding and reorganizing of ideas into patterns for future living. To whom 
is it not a pleasure to watch the college girl’s choice of attire ? For to her 
alone we can look and see in a matter of a couple of days, the change from 
the comic to the farce, from the ridiculous to the sublime. 


Peoples’clothes, as chosen by themselves, are the best unconscious illus- 
tration and expression of their personality. Where is these a person who 
does not take pride in a co ndivideal, about his or her clothes, especially if 
personally chosen ? To the individual, it means a compliment — something 
very perconal. When a man asks, “I wonder what she was thinking about 
when she bought that hat ?”, he may well wonder. For this is very often 
unconscious even to the purchaser herself. 


And so a‘ the fashions change, and the ladies and gentleman promenade 
on the avenues of the world and time, the conversation on ciothes will 
probably continue as long as mankind itself exists, and still will be one of 
major importance. ... .. anak 


“It Happened in Montreal” has been omitted from this issue, but 
this feature will probably reappear in the next issue. 
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A Profile of the 
Juvenile Court 


Mrs. Betty Kalmanasch 


The Juvenile Court of Montreal is one of those things that we, the 
community, take for granted, if we think of it at all. It exists somewhere, 
somchow to deal with the problems pertaining to young people. It is only 
a very rcai place to the youngster who finds himself there unwillingly, his 
family, faced with the frightening fact of a court procedure that involves 
them as well as the child; and to the workers attempting to deal with the 
young offender both legally and socially. 

Statistics available through the court do not allow for a scientific 
analysis either of the problems or results. My impressions are gleaned 
from experience in the actual setting. I would like to discuss briefly why 
we have a Juvenile Court, how well it fulfills its funciion and how it 
affects and is affected by the community. 

Juvenile Courts are relatively new. They have been introduced in this 
century to deal specifically with the problem of the delinquent child. This 
separation from the other courts developed principally because the practice 
of treating a delinquent child as a criminal was considered both cruel 
and usele’s. Emphasis was placed on retraining and prevention. It was 
recognized that while the commun:ty needed protection the young offender, 
was a misguided human being rather than a criminal. This philosophy is 
written into all Juvenile Court Acts in one way or another. 

At this point I should explain what is meant by socially unacceptable 
behaviour. In the Juvenile Court it means not only any infraction of 
‘the law of the land’ such as theft, burglary, arson, etc. But there are 
besides many problems relating particularly to children: truancy, disobe- 
dience, desertion and many others. These then represent the charges that 
bring a child to court. However any court knows that there are more 
factors involved than the stated offence; that the environment and back- 
ground in each case create a disorganization in the child beyond the act 
that brought them before a judge. In fact most cases, on examination 
give one not only a picture of the ‘state of the Child’ but also ‘the state 
of the Nation’. 

The Juvenile Court therefore reflects pretty accurately the community 
in which it is situated. The Montreal Court is no exception. It mirrors 
the weaknesses and difficulties of our times. The general lethargy of 
parents in guiding their children; the conflict between the old standards 
and the quest for new values; the idea of one’s responsibility to the 
community; these concepts affect the sphere of influence of the court as 
well as all other established institutions and organizations. 
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It is naive to suppose that the court or any single institution can absorb 
or solve all behaviour disorders. Granted that the Juvenile Court Act 
is a progressive and good one. It can accomplish its objectives only with 
the means that are given it. These ‘means’ are both community organiza- 
tions AND attitudes. Therefore in fact, the Juvenile Court, aside from 
its legal aspects, is only one of a number of organizations that set out 
to meet urgent needs. 

In this sense the court is not above the people; it is very much OF 
the people. And while there are some inadequancies in the Montreal 
Court such as poor quarters and insufficient program for the children; 
these are more lacks of means than intent. The attitude to the children 
is understanding and kind. For genuine improvement and change we must 
look to the community as a whole. This applies to both the court and the 
individual. The Juvenile Court can neither prevent nor entirely cure 
delinquency. But it can and does participate in the social interaction in 
the community. 


Letters to the Editor 


May 3, 1949. 
Dear Editor: 


Some of the members of our association might be wondering why the 
executive did not call the usual annual meeting this Spring. 

First, you will probably recall that last year’s annual meeting was 
posponed and was only held in the Fall and we of the executive could not 
get things really going until January of this year. 

The members might also have heard that we are trying to re-organize 
the association and they will realize that this cannot be done overnight. 
The college has grown rapidly during the past few years and the executive 
feels that the association of alumni must grow with it and that an 
association is needed which is able to back up and help the college. 

We are therefore re-organizing our membership and are also trying 
to put the objective of the association on a different basis. As said before, 
all this takes time and it will likely be late this year or early next year 
before the executive will be ready to approach all the graduates with 
their definite new plans and ideas. 

Naturally, the regular affairs of the association will continue as 
usual and I would like to take this opportuniiy of expressing the hope 
that as many graduates as possible will attend our annual cocktail party, 
given in honour of the Graduating Class of “49 on June 3rd after the 
graduation ceremonies, in the Rose Room of the Windsor Hotel. 

With my best wishes, I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


Charles Nichols, President. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


; Los Angeles, California. 
_— March 15, 1949. 


Dear Editor: 


In the Alumni Georgian, March 10, 1949, in the “Broadsides” column, 
I am slandered no end by being described as having branched out from 
journalistic fields to become a thespian and take small parts in pictures. 

While the slander was unintentional, it is nonetheless real and I am 
seriously contemplating suit. Have you any money? 

My sole acting experience is confined to a play at Westmount High 
School, wherein I made love to my French teacher’s daughter (and some- 
how managed to get 82 in Oral French), and a tragic production of 
“Richard III” at Sir George Williams under Doug Clarke. In this epic 
my wig fell off midway through Act II but I was forced to stay onstage 
until the final curtain —at which time all the other actors had been 
slain and the audience had long since vanished into the night. 

In Hollywood I am strictly a typewriter lad, covering for the Canadian 
and British press through Canada Wide News Service and the Montreal 
Standard. In addition I’ve been handling exploitation campaigns on pictures 
and personalities at Paramount for nine years — but never have | 
harbored the desire to thesp. Alfred Hitchock recently said: “All actors 
are cattle”, and while I have been called other things, nobody has ever 
said I am a cow. 

Yours truly, 
Jack Hirshberg — (B.A. ’38) 


Editor’s note: The author of the above-mentioned “Broadsides” article 
claims that he has no money. Also, he never called Jack a cow; he never even 
accused him of shooting the bull! But seriously, the source of the ‘‘accusa- 
tion” lay in an article in the magazine section of the Montreal “Standard”, 
dated Feb. 12, 1949, called “Oomlies Never Star’, and written by Jack. 
To quote from the heading above the article itself: ‘The Standard’s Holly- 
wood correspondent joins the Screen Extra’s Guild and finds it no glamor 
job.” From that heading, we presume Jack was one of the ‘“‘oomlies” 
(extras) working in the movies. But upon reading the entire article, we 
note that Jack’s main interest in joining the Guild was to discover how it 
functioned. But once he actually was called by the Guild to report to a 
studio in a bathing suit in order to go swimming in the ocean all day. 
When he saw that the thermometer registered 36 degrees, he decided that 
pneumonia was utterly lacking in glamor, and that he would try some 
other line af work. : 

Our sincere regrets to friend Jack for the misunderstanding, and many 
thanks for the humorous letter he wrote us. It was a pleasure to see that 
at least one person read ‘‘Broadsides”’! 
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News about our College 


Curricular Activities 


Staff members of the College will be participating in the usual 
round of conferences this summer. In fact, Douglass Burns Clarke, 
Registrar, and R. A. Fraser, Assistant Registrar, have just returned 
from the Conference of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
which was held in Columbus, Ohio. 

In June, Prof. H. F. Quinn will attend the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Political Science Association and will present a paper on the 
Union Nationale Party. This meeting will be held in Halifax, and the 
Historical Association meeting, at the same time, will be attended by 
Prof. G. O. Rothney. 

The Canadian University Advisory Services’ annual conference will 
be held at Dalhousie University, Halifax, early in June. Dean H. F. Hall, 
President of this organization, will preside at the meeting. 


Plans for the annual Convocation, to be held on Friday evening, 
June 3, are well under way. Owing to space difficulties, it has been 
decided to hold this year’s Convocation in a larger auditorium and 
St. Andrew's Church, Westmount, has been secured for the purpose. 
The Convocation speaker will be the Hon. Milton Gregg, V. C., Minister 
of Veterans’ Affairs, and it is expected that approximately 180 degrees 
will be granted. The valedictory address will be givcn by Magnus Flynn, 
who is graduating in Commerce, and the President of the class is Clare 
Dean. A large proportion of the class are veterans, including most of 
the class officers. The invocation and benediction are to be said by Rev. 
D. M. Grant, Minister of St. Andrew's Church. 


Dr, Samuel Madras has recently been appointed Associate Professor 
of Chemistry and a member of the Faculty Council. He is a graduate of 
the College, who has had some years of experience in industry and who 
obtained his Ph. D. in Chemistry at McGill University. Dr. Madras is 
well known for his research and teaching ability and his fellow Georgians 
are pleased that these abilities have been recognized. 
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Extra-Currieular Activities 

Activities were as plentiful as usual in college this year, and the fol- 
lowing items were found in the “Georgians” from week to week — con- 
tinuing where we left off in the last issue. 

The Veterans’ Society of the college was well represented at the 
National Conference of Student Veterans at Queen’s University towards 
the end of December. Representatives were Colin Mackie, Tom Sterling 
and Joe Colucci. These delegates served on the Press Committee, the 
Audit Board, and the Resolutions Committee. The Conference prepared a 
brief for the D.V.A. The vets also voted for affiliation with the Canadian 
Legion. 

At the same time, the tenth annual C.U.P. Conference was being held 
at Quebec-City. Tom Plunkett, editor of the “‘Georgian” headed Sir 
George's delegation. A report was made on each of the member C.U.P. 
papers, and the “Georgian” received a favourable comment. In the judges’ 
estimaticn, it manifested no serious faults, and was a “good college press’. 

Narly in January, members of the Alumni held a very successfui in- 
formal mceting with officers of varous student clubs and societies. A feel- 
ing of mutual co-operation existed between Alumni and undergrads. 

The results of the exams held by the Institute of C.A.’s of Quebec 
made Georgians feel very proud, as Alec Bloom (B.Com ‘45) was awarded 
the gold medal for the highest marks, and Howard Gilmour (B.Com. '46) 
was tied for second place. 

The Georgian Winter Carnival was held at North Hatley late in 
January, and proved to be very successful. Jacques Dumas, a Commerce 
student, was awarded a trophy presented by the Association of Alumni to 
the skier with the highest aggregate points. He won the slalom race, and 
came second in the downhill. 

Robert Osborne, an Arts student who wrote an article about our 
college reprinted elsewhere in this publication, was awarded a $25.00 
prize in the Isabelle Scott Memorial Prize Essay contest. 

Grads of several years ago, remembering the small grants allotted 
to their undergraduate societies, should be interested in extracts from 
the financial statements of the S.U.S. for the year ended May 31, 1948. 
They showed that the revenue from fees totalled $7,264.80. The largest 
individual items of expenditure were: Dances — $1426.12; the “Georgian” 
— $1200.00; Athletics — $1102.15. The excess of Revenue over Expend- 
iture was $79.57; the surplus as at May 31/48 was $435.26. 

The last week in February was observed as Sadie Hawkins. Week. 
Immediately afterwards, there was a Red Cross blood bank campaign. 
(it is not known whether there was any connection between the last two 
items!) 

March 10th was the big day when the first annual Alumni Edition 
of the “Georgian” made its appearance. Articles for that issue were written 
by the following graduates: S. Olaf Meyer, Ken Campbell, Frank Stan- 
nard, Helen Schoel, Phebe Prowse, Harry Garfinkle, Alec Fineberg, Doug 
Clarke, and Herb Quinn, Other articles were omitted due to lack of space, 
and are published in this Newsletter. 

Recent grads will probably’ recognize some of the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates in the elections which took place early in April for 
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posts in the Students’ Societies. In the Day Division, Ed Fee was elected 
President of the S.U.S. by acclamation. Other winners were: - Vice-President 
— Dave Brown; Sec’y — Al Paterson, — Treasurer — John Desrosiers; Socal 
Chairman — Ed McDonald: Clubs Chairman —Tom Hecht; Athletic Rep. 
— Phil Beaudette. In the E. F, S. S., President — Eddie Wald; Vice-Pre- 
sident — Shirley Brown; Treasurer — Phil Buono; Sec’y — Margaret Bor- 
den; Club Chairman — Gerry Sinel; Social Chairman — Ben Schlesinger; 
Publicity Rep. — Gyles d’Artois; Athletics Rep.— John McGowan. Other 
elections resulted in Chris McFarland being chosen as Editor-in-Chief of 
the “Georgian” for next year; and Bernice Chevalier is the new E, F. W. S. 
President. 

Phil Field won the S, U. S. Major Award, as the student making the 
most outstanding contribution in extra-curricular activities. Helen Tetley 
won the Women’s Award. 


As exam time approached, a War Memorial Scholarship Fund was 
started by the Veterans’ Society, and was subsequently endorsed heartily 
by the whole college; the purpose being to provide scholarship for talented 
children of deceased war vets. Incidentally, there may be some graduates — 
both vets and non-veterans — who would like to contribute to this worth- 
while project. Cheques should be made payable to the Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund, and sent c/o the college office. 

In the field of athletics, Stan Kis was awarded the Gill Trophy as the 
college’s outstanding athlete of the year. 

In intercollegiate sports, the Georgette Basketball team won ail their 
league games, and beat McGill in a two-game, total-point series by the 
score of 43-39 to win the Girl’s Junior Basketball League title. 

The Intermediate Georgians won all their twelve league games to cop 
the Intermediate C. I. A. U. Basketball League championship. In the 
City playdowns, however, they were beaten by the Montrealers in a two- 
game to.a!-point series by the close score of 83-81. 

The Georgian Hockey Team did not fare too well. Though they won 
four exhibition games early in the season, they only won one out of seven 
league games. 

The Georgian Ski team participated in the Intercollegiate Champion- 
ship Ski Mect at North Hatley in February. In spite of injuries, the team 
placed sixth in the meet; they came third in the downhill; fifth in the 
jumping; and sixth in the cross-country. McGill won the meet. 

In Interfaculty sports, Arts came out on top in volleyball and basket- 
ball. The Commerce team came first in swimming. 

Keith English, Commerce student, and outside wing of the Montreal 
Alouettes, was named “Rookie of the Year’ in the Big Vour last football 
season. Incidentally, he has signed again to play for the Alouettes in. 1949. 

The last item of interest is tke announcement that the Graduating 
Class of 1949 donated a new trophy to the C. I. A. U. The trophy will be 
known as the Georgian Trophy, and will be awarded annually to the 
champions of the Eastern Division of the Intermediate Intercollegiate 
Basketball League. This year’s graduates, realizing the necd for such a 
trophy, made this donation instead of the annual gift to the college. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


hy J.B. Archer 


“Public Opinion is stronger than the Legislature, and nearly as strong 
as the Ten Commandments” the American Charles Warner is reputed to 
have said some 70 years ago. Whether he did vent this opinion or not 
the fact remains that (in the words of J. S. Mill) “In politics it is almost 
a triviality to say that public opinion now rules the world”. The record 
of nearly all modern statesmen supports the evidence that they cannot 
and dare not ignore public opinion even when it is misinformed or 
utterly illogical and unreasonable. 

Dictators as weil are by no means impervious to this powerful col- 
lective manifestation. It is known that Nero could literally get away with 
murder but had to give up his ambitions of becoming an actor because 
the Roman masses refused to receive his histrionic efforts with favour. 
Just a few years ago the world witnessed the superlative in propaganda 
techniques aimed at moulding public sentiment when Goebbels and Musso- 
lini poured forth their blatant ravings to convince their peoples, and the 
world at large, that Nazism and Fascistn were the apogee of political 
achievement. The Russian dictatorship, while eliminating criticism most 
summarily by the well-known device of liquidation, is likewise at great 
pains to curry the favour of its people knowing full well that even a 
despotic regime, relying principally on the mailed fist, cannot neverthe- 
less endure unless it is supported by the citizens it despotically governs. 

As in democratic countries public opinion is naturally much more 
cogent, it is therefore imperative that is should not be ignored. Our own 
Mr. Duplessis, for example, has already had a taste of what it can do 
even to an administration holding virtual dictatorial powers in its hands. 
He has had to shelve his Labour Code and will likely have to tone down 
considerably his new Labour Bill. It is true that he could ram these 
measures through the Legislature, yet it seems most unlikely that he will 
do so, if thereby he will further damage is already somewhat tarnished 
personal prestige. 

Perhaps a better illustration of what the sentiment of the masses can 
do is that of Great Britain rejecting in peacetime the brillant and impres- 
sive leadership of Churchill tor the apparently, at least so it seemed to 
outsiders, colourless and vacillating administration of the Labour Party. 
Yet it was inevitable that this should come to pass for the Conservative 
Party had lost the confidence of the majority of Britons and the Liberal 
Party had not been able sufficiently to catch the imagination of the people 
to enlist their support. Public Opinion did it. 
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By the same token if and when the C.C.F. in Canada gain the favour 
of a larger body of Canadians no amount of “speechifying” or oratorical 
pyrotechnics, nothing short of violence and that only temporarily, will 
prevent Socialism from sweeping the country at the polls. If the two major 
parties do not understand this now it is not too far fetched to predict that 
their future days will not be many. 

Yet it would be illogical to assume that public opinion is always right 
and holy. Despite the Italian saying which states that ‘The voice of the 
people is the voice of God’ the fact remains that too often public feeling 
is changeful, impulsive, ill-informed and misinformed, irrational, pre- 
judiced and vindictive. Even the best statesmen have had to submit to 
policies patently unpalatable to them and irreconciliable with their own 
individual principles. Despite Congress, big business and other organized 
groups, President McKinley reluctantly had to lead the United States into 
war \/ith Spain in 1898 simply because the war-mad masses of the nation 
forced his hand into this course of action. When pressure was exerted 
by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy upon Franco to the end that he enforce 
laws whereby non-Catholics in Spain would be strictly controlled and limited 
in the exercise of their religious practices, observers reported that the 
dictator was far from anxious to accede to this request yet capitulated in 
order to retain the goodwill of this very large body of Spanish opinion. 

Ail this tends to point up the story of the Frenchman in the days 
of the Revolution who was supposed to have dashed to his window upon 
heaving a mob clattering by below and to have exclaimed “There go my 
followers, I must follow them. I am their leader.” 

What to do? Professor T. A. Bailey strikes the right note in his book 
“Man in the Street” when he says “In a dictatorship the Masses must be 
deceived, in a democracy they must be educated.” However, this approach 
is far too general to be of real value unless education includes among 
other factors an appraisal of moral values. In the pas: ve have seen educa- 
tion drop by the wayside to make place for indoctrination. Even in our 
democracies indoctrination tends to obliterate the process of reason. That 
is not to say that the masses are always devoid of principles and of fine 
instincts. On the contrary history is replete with incidents showing that 
the citizenry, volatile and unstable as it may be, seldom completely sheds 
the fine traits it has inherited as part of its social heritage. 

Still there are far too many selfish and greedy interests at work trying to 
pervert this spark of innate goodness and it is therefore the imperative 
tusk of democratic countries to provide systems of enlightenment and 
truly social education resting on freedom. Religion can and must play the 
part it ought to play in pointing up the moral issues without, however, 
fostering bigotry and intolerance. The State should also offer without 
fear or favour, wide opportunities for education and deeper understanding. 
If this is done sincerely and persistently, public opinion may eventually be 
turned into the sovereign benesicent power it ought to be in ail advanced 
civilizations. 
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Bouquets or Brickbats ? 


This is YOUR magazine, and we try to put into it what YOU want. 

We have therefore but one request — “TELL US MORE !” 

pelky fill out the form below and mail it without delay. Please print 
clearly. 
THE EDITOR, 

QUARTERLY NEWS-LETTER, 

ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI, 

SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 

1441 DRUMMOND STREET, 

MONTREAL, QUE. 
THIS IS A BRICKBAT ( ) BOUQUET ( )_ (Please check which) 


TVENJOYED THE, ARTICLES. OI ‘icisctsscaes Dees eee earn tokens vasa dedies qui rocesavenss 


I WOULD LIKE TO SEE MORE ARTICLES ON THE FOLLOWING 
CEL, OG) tn PAREN ROMER ON Teerd (Ui case ty) oad Coimirter aan aioe 
I WOULD BE WILLING TO CONTRIBUTE AN ARTICLE ON 0... ccc: 


University Attendance of Veterans Still High. 


Some 22,562 veterans of the Second World War—three and a half 
years after the cessation of hostilities — still are attending Canadian uni- 
versities to complete their education, according to figures released by the 
Department of Labour. Of the total, 2,706 are first- year students; 5,218 
second year; 8,007 third year; 6,340 fourth year or subsequent years. 
Another 1,890 are taking post-graduate courses in Canada, the U.S.A., or 
abroad. About 10,000 are registered in Arts and Science courses; 5,000 
in Engineering; 2,000 in Commerce; 1,200 in Agriculture; 1,250 in Law; 
750 in Medicine; and 425 in Dentistry. 

(From the “Georgian’’) 
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What’s in a Name? 


The Editorial Staff of this magazine is anxious to get a new name for 
our “Quarterly”. For this purpose we are inviting suggestions from our 
readers. The graduate submitting the winning name as chosen by the Com- 
mittee will receive a Ronson Lighter (suitably engraved). 


Fill out the entry form below, and mail it not later than June 30, 1949. 


The winner will be announced in the next issue of this publication, Submit as 
many names as you wish. 


Address your letters: — 
Title Competition, 
Quarterly News Letter, 
Association of Alumni, 

Sir George Williams College, 


1441 Drummond Si., 
Montreal 25, P.Q. 


I suggest as a new name for this magazine : — 
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Emails 


1938 
JAMES CARNIE has been 


named Executive Secretary of the 
Westmount Branch of the Mont- 
real Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. He took up this ap- 
pointment on April 1, 1949. 


JACK HIRSHBERG does spe- 
cial publicity for Paramount Stu- 
dios and Hollywood bureau — 
also feature articles in the Mont- 
real Standard and Toronto Star. 

1939 

HAROLD POTTER is a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Citizenship 
Council Committee which spon- 
sored the second national confer- 
ence on the citizenship problems 
of new immigrants, held in Mont- 
real during early May. In Feb- 
ruary Harold addressed the St. 
James Literary Society on the 
subject of ‘International Rela- 
tions in Quebec.” 

JACK VARVERIKOS has a 
medical practice in Galva, Il. 
After completing a medical course 
at Laval University, Quebec, Dr. 
Varverikos was awarded a schol- 
arship in pathology by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation which he was 
unable to accept, because the 
RCAMC sent him to the School 
of Tropical Medicine, U.S. School 
of Malariology. When demobi- 
lized he accepted a scholarship at 
Cook County School of Graduate 
Medicine, Chicago. He next took 
up residence in surgery at the 
Norwegian American Hospital. 
Dr. Varverikos and Mrs Varveri- 
kos (who as Miss Brown of 
Montreal was a former Georgian 
too) spent this past Xmas with 
relatives here in the city. 


1940 

DOUGLAS BULLOCK passed 
through Montreal on his way to 
England, where he has been sent 
on a business trip by his com- 
pany, the Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Company, Port Hope, 
Ont. While in the city he called 
on Dean Hall at the college. 

1941 

JACK ARCHER has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Investment 
Department for Quebec and East- 
ern Canada of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. y 

NAT BERKSON is in his final 
year of medicine at McGill Uni- 
versity, and expects to intern at 
Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital. 

HARRY MANN, Doctor Mann 
is now resident radiologist at the 
Jewish General Hospital, Mont- 
real. Previously he interned at 
Seaview Hospital, New York City 
and at the Norwegian American 
Hospital, Chicago. 

1942 

JIM BARRY is working in the 
field of Chemistry at the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York. 
Dr. Barry received a Ph. D, in 
Chemistry from McGill Univer- 
sity in 1946, 

C.G. BRODIE-BROCKWELL 
who is now a graduate in dentist- 
ry addressed the Canadian Pro- 
gress Club of Montreal during 
January on “The Problem of Our 
Children’s Dental Health’. Dr. 
Brockwell is in charge of the 
Denial Clinics sponsored by the 
Junior Red Cross. 

HECTOR CHANDLER gave 
a guest lecture on the credit 
profession to the McGill School 
of Commerce on December 8th, 
1948, : 
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WYNNE PETERSEN FRAN- 
CIS deserves to be congratulated 
for the interesting publication of 
which she is editor, The Geor- 
gian Faculty Review. We hear 
that she was the moving spirit 
behind its inauguration, and 
those of us who have had an op- 
portunity to read the issues have 
noted that about half the articles 
in them have been written by our 
own graduates who are on the 
College Faculty. 

IRA ISCOE is working for his 
Ph.D. at the University of Cali- 
fornia. His special interest 1s in 
clinical and child psychology. Ira 
works part-time at the University 
Child Guidance Clinic, which he 
says ts well known for the reme- 
dial techniques developed there. 

LAZARE NOVAK is enrolled 
at Long Island University in the 
medical course. At the same uni- 
versity he is doing part-time in- 
struction. Dr. Novack received a 
Ph. D. in Chemistry at McGill 
University in 1946. 

MILTON SNARCH from 
whom we have had no word for 
some time has been located at 
Queen’s University, where he is 
enrolled in the medical course. 

ALEC STEWART is principal 
of the De Lorimier School in 
Montreal. Alec is another of our 
graduates who has received the 
High School Teaching Diploma 
from the Protestant Committee 
of the Council of Education of 
the Province of Quebec. He has 
also taken courses extra-murally 
from Queen’s University and he 
will be receiving a degree from 
that university in the near future. 

IRVING ZWEIG is living in 
Brooklyn, N-Y., and he ts one 
of the New York representatives 
for Textileather Corporation of 
Taledo, Ohio. 


1943 

MARY CUNNINGHAM BAR- 
RACLOUGH is living in Lajolla, 
Southern California. Her hus- 
band is studying for his doctorate 
at Scrippes University. Mary is 
staying in the U.S.A. on a three 
month visitor’s permit, so she 
has to make frequent trips to 
Canada. She expects to visit her 
parents in Montreal sometime in 
September. 

SAMUEL MADRAS has made 
the news again this issue be- 
cause of another honour. Dr. 
Madras has been appointed to 
the Faculty Council of S.G.W.C. 
six years after receiving his B.Sc. 
He is the youngest member of 
the Faculty Council. 

MAURICE MENG is enrolled 
at McGill University as a first 
year student in medicine. 

MORTIMER TUNIS has re- 
ceived the appointment of Assist- 
ant Resident in Medicine at the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Mont- 
real, Dr. Tunis will take up this 
appointment on July 1, 1949. 

The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal has recently pub- 
lished a paper by Dr. Tunis on 
Intra-venous Procaine Hydroclo- 
ride Treatment of Delayed Pe- 
nicillin Sensitivity Response Si- 
mulating Serum Sickness. 

ADAM WALKER has been 
appointed General Inside Plant 
Engineer with C.P.R. Communi- 
cations. 

1944 

PERCY BLACK is _ teaching 
Sociology at the University of 
Kentucky. He is also participat- 
ing in the formulation of a sur- 
vey course on the social sciences. 
After receiving an M.Sc. from 
McGill Percy proceeded to Har- 
vard where he completed prac- 
tically all the requirements for a 


doctorate before accepting the 
teaching position at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

CHARLOTTE FORSTER has 
recently directed a studio play at 
the Montreal Repertory Theatre. 
The play was written by a Cana- 
dian, Hilda Hooke and was en- 
titled “Legend”. Charlotte has re- 
cently received a ‘Permanent 
High School Diploma (Arts Di- 
vision)” from the Protestant 
Committee of the Council of 
Education of the Province of 
Quebec. 

JAMES HARRIS who has 
been president of the McGill En- 
gineering Undergraduate Society 
during the past year was awarded 
the Engineering Institute of Ca- 
nada prize “for high academic 
standing and participation in Stu- 
dent affairs. This is a new type 
of award designed to encourage 
budding engineers in the larger 
aspects of the profession, includ- 
ing willingness to serve in honor- 
ary capacities.’ The presentation 
took place at the annual meeting 
of the student’s organization on 
March 8, 1949. 

MAX SHAPIRO is now an 
Optometrist-Optician. He received 
the degree of O.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. He has 
opened his offices in Montreal on 
Park Avenue. 

MAXWELL READER has 
completed the required courses 
for the United Church Ministry, 
and at the United Theological 
College Convocation on May 6, 
1949, he was awarded a diploma 
and was presented with the Se- 
cond Robert Anderson bursary, 
James Sinclair scholarship in re- 
ligious education, William Loc- 
head scholarship in Old Testa- 
ment, and a Baylis Williams scho- 
larship for general proficiency. 
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GEORGE TOMKINS has been 
awarded the High School Teach- 
ing Diploma of the Province of 
Quebec by the Protestant Com- 
mittee of the Council of Educa- 
tion of the Province of Quebec. 

JOE ZWEIG is a member of 
the Faculty of S.G.W.C. This 
year he is lecturing in Mathema- 
tics 100 and 101, also Chemistry 
101. 


1945 


SAUL CHAIT received the 
C.A. degree this year. 

RALPH L. PELLEY, who re- 
ceived an M.Sc. degree in Che- 
mistry from the University of 
New Brunswick is now doing 
work towards a doctorate at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


1946 

FRED BIDERMAN after re- 
ceiving an M.A. in political 
science from the University of 
Toronto, proceeded to Palestine 
as an enlisted man in Hagannah. 
He has remained in Israel where 
he has become a member of one 
of the Kibbutzim. 

DOROTHY GOLDSTEIN re- 
ceived an M.A. in Psychological 
Services from Teachers College, 
Columbia University in 1948. She 
is now teaching at Strathern 
High School, Montreal and is 
Assistant to Mr. Macfarlane, Stu- 
dent Counsellor at S.G.W.C. 

JACQUES SAUVE has re- 
turned to Montreal from New- 
market, Ontario, and is now as- 
sociated with his father Mr. G. 
Raoul Sauve in the leather busi- 
ness. 

ANDRE TREMBLAY is at the 
Université de Montréal. He is in 
the B.Sc 1. year leading to the 
P.C.B. course. 
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ANDY and MAY RILLIE 
WINN are living in Toronto a- 
gain. Andy is proceeding with 
graduate work at the Department 
of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, University of Toronto. May 
is now vocational counsellor with 
the Y.W.C.A. of Toronto. 

ESTHER WOLOFSKY contri- 
buted an article on the trade of 
clockmaker to the Design for 
Living page, which appears in 
the Montreal Daily Star on Sa- 
turdays. 

1947 

HERSH ADLERSTEIN is do- 
ing work at the Université de 
Montréal for an M.A. degree. 

ROBERT M. BAUM is attend- 
ing the Graduate School, Physics 
Dept., Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. He is also a Graduate 
Assistant, Dept. of Physics. He is 
doing research on semi-conduc- 
tors. 

LEAH BERKSON has obtained 
an M.A. degree, and is now 
teaching Fine Arts at the William 
Dawson and Baron Byng Schools 
in Montreal. She also lectures in 
Fine Arts at S.G.W.C. 

JEAN WILFRID BRUNET is 
in his final year for the Chartered 


Accounvrants degree. He is serv- » 


ing his apprenticeship with Ha- 
rold T. Greetham, C.A. Montreal. 


VIC. HOROWITZ is studying 
in the Graduate School of Boston 
University for an M.A. degree in 
social psychology. He writes that 
his plans include ‘‘a little jaunt 
to England, Scotland and Eu- 
rope.” Vic is a graduate of the 
Class of 1948 also. 

STANLEY G. MATTHEWS 
is a full time member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Montreal Daily 
Star. Many feature articles appear 
under his by-line. On the Design 
for Living page he writes the 
column, The Church Today. 

SHIRLEY POMERANTZ has 
written to say that she is now 
living in Cambridge Mass. Her 
husband is studying at the Bos- 
ton City Hospital where he has 
a position of Assistant Resident 
Doctor. 


1948 


ARTHUR R.W. JORDON has 
been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Montreal East and 
Terminal Park Branches of the 
Montreal Y.M.C.A. 

NORMAN L. RABINOVITCH 
was accepted with teacher's fel- 
lowship at Johns Hopkins, Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md., where he 
is taking advanced courses in 
Mathematics. 


BIRTHS 


CRONIN—To Mr. and Mrs. Fergus Cronin, on July 19, 1948 at the 
Catherine Booth Hospital, a son, Dan Eric (“Danny’’) 


(Fergus Cronin, B.A., ’48) 


DAVIDSON—To Mr. and Mrs. Forrest E.G. Davidson at Chambers 
Memorial Hospital, Smith Falls, Ont., on November 2, 1948, a daughter, 


Susan Janette. 


(Forrest E.G. Davidson, B.Sc(Com.), ’47) 
DUNDASS—At the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, to Dr. and 
Mrs, C. Howard Dundass, on December 12th , 1948, a son. 


(C. Howard Dundass_ B.Sc, ’43) 


KELSEY—To Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Kelsey on Friday, March 25th, 
1949 at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, a daughter. 


(Walter Kelsey, B.Sc. (Com.), *38) 
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KIDD—To Mr. and Mrs. John P. Kidd on March 8th, 1948, a 
daughter, Carolyn. 
(John P. Kidd, B.A., 37) “Guinea Pig Class” 
LEONARD—To Mr. and Mes. Vincent D. Leonard on December 9, 
1948, a son. 
(Vincent D. Leonard, B.A., °38) 
MAHONEY—To Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Mahoney on January 13, 
1949, at St. Mary’s Hospital, Montreal, a daughter, Alice Irene. 
(Gerry Mahoney, B.Sc., '41) 
MATTHEWS—At the Homoeopathic Hospital, Montreal March 23rd, 
1949, Elizabeth Anne, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. Stanley Matthews 
and sister to Douglas. 
(Stanley G. Matthews, B.A., ’47) 
MAYOTTE—To Mr. and Mrs. A .E. Mayotte on February 12th, 
1949 at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, a daughter, Eileen Mar- 
garet. 
(Eileen Thornber, B.Sc., ’44) 
(Al. Mayotte, B.A., °46) 
MEYER—To Mr. and Mrs. S. Olaf Meyer at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Montreal, a daughter, Harriet Elizabeth, on April 8th, 1949. 
(Harriet Schmauder, B.A., ’41) 
(S. Olar Meyer, B.Sc. (Com.), ’40) 
POMERANTZ—To Dr. and Mrs. Pomerantz, on November 23, 1947, 
a daughter, Yeta Bonnie. 
(Shirley Pomerantz, B.A., ’47) 
TIBBITS—To Mr. and Mrs. John W. Tibbits on March 2, 1949 at 
the Royal Victoria Hospital in Montreal, a son Glen Findlay. 
(John W. Tibbits, B.Sc., ’47) 
TUPPER—To Mr. and Mrs. Thurman A. Tupper at the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, Montreal, on February 13, 1949, a son Keith. 
(Thurman A. Tupper, B.sc. (Com.), ’41) 
WATSON—To Mr. and Mrs. Alan D. Watson, at the Catherine 
Booth Hospital, on Thursday, February 17th, 1949, a daughter, Linda 
Diane. 
(Alan D. Watson, B.Sc., ’41) 


ENGAGEMENTS 


FELDMAN - ADLERSTEIN—The engagement has been announced 
of Rhoda Feldman to Mr. Hersh Lionel Adlerstein. 
(Hirsch Adlerstein, B.A., ’47) 
FULLERTON - FYFE—The engagement of Catherine Fullerton to 
Andrew J. Fyfe, jr. has been announced. 
(Andy Fyfe, B.Sc.(Com.), 42) 
KENT- -VAILLANCOURT—The engagement .has been announced in 
Montreal of Miss Andree Kent to Mr. Raymond Vaillancourt. 
(Ray Vaillancourt, B.Sc. (Com.), ’44) 
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MARRIAGES 


CAESAR- -WILLIAMS—The marriage of Valerie D. Caesar to Mr. 
John Williams took place in Montreal on March 19, 1949 at the Chapel 
of the Church of the Messiah. 

(Valerie D. Caesar, B.A., *48) 

CUNNINGHAM- -BARRACLOUGH—The marriage of Mary Cun- 
ningham to Mr. Edward W. Barraclough took place in Nanaimo, B.C. on. 
January 13th, 1949, 

(Mary Cunningham, B.A., ’43) 

GARFINKLE- -STEINBERG—The marriage took place at Tempbhe 
Emanuel, Westmount on April 12th, 1949 of Charlotte Garfinkle to Mr. 
Moses Steinberg. 

(Charlotte Garfinkle, B.A., ’47) 

HOLLAND- -EVERARD—The marriage of “Pete” Holland to Ro- 
nald Everard took place at the Olivet Baptist Church, Verdun on February 
26th, 4949. 

(‘‘Pete’” Holland, B.A., 748) 
(Ronald Everard, B.Sc., ’46) 

MOSCOVITCH- -NICHOLS—The marriage of Miss Gerry Mosco- 
vitch to Mr. Charles Nichols took place quietly in Montreal on February 
24th, 1949. 

(Charles Nichols, B.Sc.(Com.), °45) 

FRANSHAW- -MENG—The marriage of Miss Jean Franshaw to Mr. 
Maurice Meng took place in Montreal at the Erskine and American United 
Church on the afternoon of April 30th, 1949. 

(Maurice Meng, B.A., 43) 


NLA ESL I LL NER PI LE aT ONE LIE LY SEI EY 
SYMPATHY 


The members of the Association of Alumni extend their sym- 
pathy to Jeannete Geymonat on the death of her mother, Mrs. Made- 
leine Geymonat on March 25th, 1949 in Montreal. 

The members of the Association of Alumni extend their deep 
sympathy to M. et Mme J. E. Houle on the death of their son, Armand 
Houle on March 3rd, 1949 at Three Rivers, Que. Armand died in 
hospital following a motor accident on February 28th. Armand 
graduated in 1947 with a B.Sc. degree. 


DON’T FORGET 


THE 


COCKTAIL HOUR 


IN THE 


ROSE ROOM 


OF THE 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3rd, 1949 


IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE CONVOCATION CEREMONIES 


MEMBERS MAY BRING GUESTS — GRATUITIES, ETC.: 50 cts. 


